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THE GRAPES OF ESCIIOL, 


When the children of Israel in their journey 
through the wilderness came to Paran, near the 
southern part of Canaan, God commanded Mo- 
ses to send a man from every tribe to search the 


land of promise. Moses accordingly commis- 
sioned one of each tribe to visit and examine the 
land; and to bring a report of the men, the 
cities, the soil and the fruits. These spies en- 
tered Canaan through the wilderness of Zin, 
near the south western shore of the Dead sea. 
They passed up west of the Jordan, as far north 
as Rehob, supposed to be at the foot of Anti- 
Libanus, and returned by a westerly route. On 
their return to Hebron, ‘*they came unto the 
brook Eschol, and cut down from thence a 
branch with one cluster of grapes, and they bare 
it between two upon a staff. The place was 
called the brook Eschol, because of the cluster 
of grapes, which the children of Israel cut down 
from thence.”? Num. 13: 23,24. The Hebrew 
word Eschol means a cluster of grapes, so that 
the brook and the valley were named from the 
cluster borne from thence to Moses. 

The Jews cultivated vineyards, and some of 
the most beautiful parables and illustrations of 
the sacred volume are drawn from this branch 
of husbandry. Vineyards were generally plant- 
ed on the side of hills and mountains, because 
the soil and location proved best adapted to the 
luxuriance of the vine. From this fact is drawn 
that beautiful parable in Isa. 5: 1—7, where the 
children .of Israel are called ‘‘a vineyard ina 
very fruitful hill.” Vineyards were hedged in, 
dug over with the mattock, towers were erected 
in them for the keepers, and a wine vat built for 
treading out and receiving the wine. 

The season of vintage which occurred from 
August to October, was the most joyful portion 
of the year. With great shoutings the grapes 
were plucked and carried to the press, into 
which they were thrown and trodden out, usual- 
ly by five men. The treading was performed 
with singing and musical instruments; and the 
treaders, with garments reddened with the juice, 
as they jumped, exclaimed, “ho up, ho up.” 
That splendid description of the Messiah in Isa. 
63: 1—6, where he is represented as coming 

from Edom and Bozrah with garments dyed in 
his own blood, and is said to be glorious in his 
apparel, is taken from the treading of the wine- 
press. Vintage, gleaning, and treading the 
wine-press, are often used figuratively in the 
Scriptures, and signify battles and great slaugh- 
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THE EFFECT OF PERSEVERANCE, 


It was a bright and beauiiful Sabbath eve. 
The day had been uncommonly warm, and as 
the evening drew near, the red-cap’d clouds hung 
in huge masses in the western sky; through 
which the retiring sun breke ever and anon, 
gladdening with his beams the departing day. 
Some dark clouds clothed with sackcloth a por- 
tion of the horizon, from which the vivid flashes 
of lightning could be distinctly seen. ‘The roar 
of distant thunder reverberated through hill and 
valley, and all indicated signs of an approaching 
storm. Suddenly a fresh breeze arose; the 
clouds one after another disappeared, and as the 
sun sank bebind the western hills, the blue vault 
of heaven was unobscured, and fears of a tempest 
had subsided. 

Seated near a windgw, in a contemplative 
mood, was Mary A. She was a lovely and no- 
ble minded girl, and a great lover of ‘nature. 
She had sat nearly an hour without speaking, 
comparing in her own mind, the changes of life 
to the now clear sky, which but a short time be- 
fore was partly hid from her eye by the army 
of clouds which rolled along in the blue expanse. 
Near her sat a young man, who, not with her 
was gazing with delight upon the wild scenes of 
the etherial world, but watching with admira- 
tion the various changes in the countenance of 
his lovely companion. 

A new thought seemed to strike the mind of 
Mary; she started, and broke the silence, by 
abruptly saying, ‘‘ Will you accompany me to 
the ‘Temperance meeting this evening, Albert?” 
Something like a frown sat upon the brow of 
the: young man, at this request; still, a faint 
smile flitted over his features, as he answered, 
‘“} can think of no other proposal you could 
have made, with which my mind would not have 
accorded. You know I ama true friend to tem- 
perance; but I have a strong aversion to those 
meetings, where so many means are used to pro- 
duce excitement, and take away the liberty with 
which we are all blest. Temperance is a good 
thing ; but where things are carried to such ex- 
tremes, the effect produced is always bad. It 
will do well enough for those who have no prin- 
ciple of their own, and cannot command their ap- 
petites, to go and “ get converted ;”’ but ration- 
al beings, blest with a strong mind, may as well 
keep away.” ° 

This was an excuse that Albert thought good, 
and it was made to blind the lovely maiden 
whom he addressed. But the fact was, he loved 
the deadly drink, and felt as if the whole world 
could not persuade him to resign it. 

Mary heard his answer, and looking intently 
in his face, as if to read his passing thoughts, 
said, ‘* And are these your principles, Albert, 
and do you still say you will not accompany me?” 

““T must refuse you, Mary, though with re- 
luctance.” 

“Then,” said she resolutely, rising, ‘I shall 
go alone !” 

‘* But,” cried the astonished youth, “ you-will 








ter. Jer. 48: 32.—Biblical Journal, 


not leave me to go to a temperance meeting, 


when you know how essential your society is to 
my happiness?” 

‘¢ Albert! the cause is good,—it lays near my 
heart, and why should it not?’ I have seen my 
beloved father borne to the grave, cut down in 
the midst of life, ere his sun had reached its me- 
ridian, by the blasting breath of Intemperance! 
My lovely and heart-broken mother has faded 
like the summer flower when Autumn breathes 
upon it its chilly blast, and went down sorrow- 
ing to the dust in consequence of her wrongs! 
I had an only brother—he too is gone; the cold 
clods of the valley rest upon his bosom; the 
poisoned arrow of King Alcohol had pierced his 
vitals, and death soon followed, and laid him low, 
in the morning of his days. And there they all 
rest, "neath yonder tall willow, and I am left 
alone. My whole soul is stirred within me, and 
in the name of King Immanuel I will go forth, 
casting my influence in the scale of Total Absti- 
nence, and strive with all my might to stay the 
tide of intemperance, that is bearing thousands 
of victims on its dark broad wave, and will soon- 
er or later launch them on the shore of a miser- 
able eternity! And now, Albert, if you cannot 
join with me in this glorious work, our inter- 
course must end. I am bound by no promise ; 
that you possess my affections, I will not deny ; 
still, I will practice self-denial, though it cost me 
my life; though it break my heart-strings asun- 
der, I will deny myself the pleasure of your so- 
ciety, for the sake of speeding the great reform.” 

‘Then, Mary, we must part, for 1 cannot 
agree with you in this point.” 

‘““Then, Albert, farewell; my prayers shall 
ever be for your happiness; and may we meet 
in yon bright world, where vice can never 
enter.” 

Thus saying, she hastily departed, and was 
soon seated in a crowded church, listening with 
breathless attention to a reformed man, who was 
pouring forth, in a sublime and eloquent strain, 
an appeal to the ladies, to lend their aid in the 
glorious enterprise. Mary’s whole soul was en- 
gaged ; the fire of enthusiasm kindled in her 
heart, and seemed indelibly written on her noble 
brow. That evening she took the pledge, de- 
termining to enter actively ingo the field of labor. 

After the death of her parents, Mary resided 
with a maternal uncle, who was very wealthy ; 
and she being a drunkard’s child, was of course 
left destitute. It was here Albert B. a wealthy 
and fine appearing young man, first saw her, 
and her noble mien attracted his attention ; while 
her amiable disposition, and gentle manners. 
gained his heart. A union was likely to be the 
result, and nothing could better please Mr. Sel- 
by than to see his fair niece united to such a 
worthy person. 

Mr. Selby was a man who made use of wine 
daily, and something stronger whenever he chose; 
in short, he was one of those persons who have 
so much aversion to “signing away liberty.” 
All this Albert well knew, and as soon as Mary 
had departed, he hasted to inform her uncle. 
When she returned home, she found them wait- 
ing her arrival; and as soon as she became seat- 





ed, Mr. Selby inquired of her, if what Albert 
had asserted were true. She promptly rephed. 
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that it was. For the first time, harsh words fell 
upon her ear, given by her uncle. He reproved— 
remonstrated, and threatened, but without ef- 
fect, and finally told her, sternly, that if she still 
refused to comply with their wishes, she must 
seek a homeelsewhere. But she remained firm, 
declaring, she never would give her hand toa 
person who refused to set his name to the sacred 
pledge, at the same time making a most affect- 
ing appeal to Albert, to take a decided stand on 
the side of temperance. But he heard it un- 
moved, and sullenly, and almost silently left the 
house. 

The next morning Mary left her uncle’s, and 
sought a home where she might not be disgusted 
by the sight of intoxicating drink. A gentleman, 
being informed of the circumstances as above 
related, kindly offered her a situation in his fam- 
ily, to assist in instructing his children. The 
evening after her arrival, she entered the apart- 
ment assigned to her own use, and seating her- 
self near the window, she thought of her forlorn 
condition, and spoke audibly, thus; ‘ Alone in 
the world, and yet not alone, for thou, O God, 
art with me. My sky is at present overcast, but 
as the gentle breezes dispersed the clouds which 
hung in the heavens last evening, so may the 
Sun of Righteousness arise, and shed light along 
my path.” Then offering a fervent petition to 
Heaven, she sank to a peaceful slumber. 

During the time she remained at this place, 
she had several offers of marriage, but declined 
them all. One alone, with all his faults pos- 
sessed her affections, and nothing could have 
prevailed upon her to place them upon another. 

We will now speak of Albert, who, soon after 
he left Mary, paid his addresses to a fashionable 
belle in a neighboring town. They were soon 
married, but the blessing of heaven rested not 
upon them. His bride soon changed the nup- 
tial garments for the winding sheet,—the splen- 
did mansion for the dark cold tomb,—and all 
bright hopes of felicity were lost in the embrace 
of death! Albert was a miserable being, and dis- 
sipation was fast hastening him on to ruin. In 
a sober hour he sallied out to take a ramble, to 
get rid of himself, or his own thoughts. He had 
wandered some distance, when fatigue obliged 
him to sit down and rest. In a moment, a voice 
fell upon his ear like the voice of prayer. He 
drew near to the shady bower from whence it 
proceeded, and, he could not be mistaken,—it 
was Mary’s voice, imploring for him the mercy 
of heaven. As soon as she ceased, he rushed 
into her presence, and threw himself at her feet, 
imploring her forgiveness. It was granted, and 
he returned with her tothe house. That eve- 
ning, Albert signed the pledge, and soon after, 
the constant, persevering Mary became his bride. 
Happiness and prosperity strewed flowers in 
their path, and their united efforts were the 
means of saving Mr. Selby from the drunkard’s 
grave. He bitterly repented the rash act of 
turning his lovely niece from his door, and was 
as soon forgivengby the feeling girl. And thus 
may prayer and perseverance accomplish won- 
ders. Errorr will prove useless, unless perse- 
vered in; and then, without the blessing of heay- 
en called down by prayer by the children of God, 


it will be of no avail. [ The Fountain. 
North Haven, July, 1842. 
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CATHARINE HARRIS, A LITTLE ENGLISH GIRL. 


Catharine Harris was a foundling. After the 
few years of joyless infancy which commonly 
await such, she was placed in the family of a 
small farmer in the neighborhood. Here she 


“had few opportunities of learning what was right, 


except from a Sabbath School in the immediate 
vicinity, which she attended regularly. On week 
days she continued in the regular and quiet dis- 
charge of the duties of her station, iuterweaving 
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with each the instructions she received from her 
faithful teacher. 

It pleased God that Catharine should not long 
inhabit a world, of the cares and toils of which 
she knew but little. At the age of twelve years, 
she was a marked victim of consumption. She 
was seated, one mild spring morning, outside 
her master’s cottage door, when her kind pastor, 
who had missed her at school, and had been in- 
formed of her illness, came to see her. He took 
his place on a low stool at her side, and after a 
few inquiries as to her temporal wants, he said, 

‘‘Well, my poor Catharine, you seem very 
ill; but I hope you derive comfort from your 
Bible, and the instructions you received at Sab- 
bath School.” 

‘**O yes, sir,” she replied, ‘‘I feel that noth- 
ing else could comfort me now. I delight in re- 
peating my verses and my hymns. I so love 
that hymn, ; 

‘There is &@ fountain, filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins ; 

And sinners, plunged beneath that flood, 
Lose all their guilty stains.’ ” 

Mr. B. (her pastor,) wishing to ascertain how 
far she understood the image, said, ‘* But in what 
sense does the poet use the word ‘ fountain?’ ” 

‘*Q, sir,” she replied, ‘surely he uses it as 
the prophet Zechariah does, when he says, ‘In 
that day there shall be a fountain opened to the 
house of David and to the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem, for sin and for uncleanness.’ ” 

Still farther, however, to get her idea, her 
minister said, ‘‘ But where is the propriety of 
the figure? Why is it called ‘a fountain?’ ” 

‘‘ Sir,” said she, pointing to the opposite side 
of the road, ‘do you see that well there, close 
to the ditch? I have lived here five years, and 
it has been part of my duty every day te draw 
water from that well. I have gone morning and 
evening, and often in the day besides, and I have 
never found it empty; and many times, as I have 
been returning with my pitcher, it has reminded 
me of that text, ‘Of his fulness have all we re- 
ceived, and grace for grace.’ ”’. 

Well might her minister indeed hope that she 
had drawn water out of the wells of salvation. 
He was taking his leave, and said, ‘I shall be 
from home some days. I may not return till you 
depart hence. Can I give you any comfort or 
advice? Are you afraid to die?” 

‘¢ Sir,” said she, “I think I am not afraid of 
death. I think I can say, ‘*O death, where is 
thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?’ ” 

That night, she called her master’s children 
to her bed-side, and gave them her Bible, hymn 
book and prayer book, together with a few of 
those words of earnest advice which come with 
such power from the lips of the dying. Early 
the next day she breathed her last, saying, with 
Simeon, ‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant de- 
part in peace, for my eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion.” —S. S. Visiter. 
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GRANDFATHER’S PUZZLE.-=-No. 1. 


‘*See how it rains!” says little Mary. ‘O 
dear! O dear! how dull it is to have to stay in 
doors all day. I wish we had a story book, or 
something of the kind, to amuse ourselves.” 

‘Grandfather will tell us a story, if we ask 
him, I know,” cries cousin Jane. “Let us go 
and find him.” 

‘s Well, my children,” says kind grandfather, 
‘‘is anything the matter, that brings you to me?” 

Jane. Mary is sorry it rains, because she 
cannot go out, so I told her to come with me 
and we would ask you to tell us one of your 
stories. 

Grandfather. Very well! But I will ask you 
first, if you are not sorry you had any bread and 
butter this morning for break fast. 

J. Why, Grandfather, what a question ! 





Mary. IUshould be very sorry, Grandpa, if I 
could not get any. 

G. Well, are you not sorry when you see the 
flowers and the trees growing in the garden? 

M. Sorry! O no! I wanted to go and see 
them a few minutes ago, they do look so pretty. 

G. Well! are you not sorry when you see 
horses, cows, or sheep, drinking water at the 
stream to quench their thirst! 

M. Why! Grandpa! you must think I ama 
cruel girl to wish poor horses, who work so hard, 
beautiful cows, who give so much nice milk, and 
pretty little lambs, should always be thirsty. 

G. Do you think they would die if they had 
no water to drink? 

J. Yes, I am sure they would. 

M. How shocking, to think of such a thing. 

G. Why! I thought little Mary was sorry it 
rained. But 1 will ask another question. Do 
you think trees and flowers would grow if they 
had no water poured oh them sometimes ? 

M. No, they would be dried up by the sun. 
Then we should not have any pretty flowers tu 
look at, and to make bouquets for mother. 

G. Why! I thought little Mary was sorry it 
rained. But, I will ask one more question. 
What is your bread made of? 

M. Flour. 

G. Yes. Flour is made from wheat; rain 
makes the wheat grow. Wheat is ground ina 
mill. Water often turns the mill; and yet little 
Mary was sorry to see it rain. 

M. 1 did not think of all these things, Grand- 
father. I was sorry, because I could not go into 
the garden. . 

G. Ah! that was selfish and foolish. I hope 
my little Marywill think of these things and re- 
member, that the great God sends the rain, and 
he does do all things right. But, I will not say 
any more about it at present. Now for the 
story. But I see it is nearly dinner time, so I 
will defer my story till another occasion; in the 
mean time I want you to find out this puzzle: 

“ A sailor, once, did launch a ship of force ; 

A cargo he did put on board of course ; 

He feared no pirate, to no port was bound, 

And all he wished for, was to run aground.” 
No. 2. 

J. Grandfather, can you spare time to tell us 
the story you promised us the other day ? 

M. Yes! do, Grandpa. Cousin Janesays you 
do tell such pretty stories. 

G. Very well; sit down and we'll see. You 
have not given me an answer to my puzzle yet, 
though. Jane, can not you tell who is meant in 
that verse I gave you? 

J. I eannot imagine who it can be; he must 
have been a very queer man. If he had a large 
strong ship, I am not surprised that he was not 
afraid of pirates, but why he did not want to go 
any where, and why he wanted to run aground, 
I think surely no one could tell but himself. 

M. What does pirate mean, Grandpa? 

G. It means a robber at sea, who sails about 
to rob ships, and perhaps murders all the people 
on board. 

M. \ think I should be afraid of such people, 
if even I was in never such a big ship. 

J. Did this sailor have any big guns on board ? 

G. No! not exactly! Hehad such things on 
board, though, that could perhaps make as much 
noise as guns. But, as I see you cannot answer 
my puzzle, I will tell you my story first. 

A. great many years ago, there lived a good 
man, who loved God, although almost all the 
people round him, were very wicked. 

He set to work to build a meeting-house. It 
was rather a queer kind of one, though, for it 
was intended to accommodate horses and cows, 
pigs, sheep. cats and mice, and many other strange 
animals besides men and women. 

It was partly a meeting-house, partly a dwel- 
ling-house, partly a ship, partly a stable, and 
partly a menagerie. It was the most singular 


kind of house that perhaps ever was, or ever 
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will be built. It was made of wood, and had 
only one window, although it had three stories: 
It was 450 feet long, 75 feet broad, and 45 high. 

While he was building it, the people laughed 
at him, but he did not mind that. The work 
went on, and he preached to them all the time, 
for he was a pious man, and wanted to do them 

ood. 

Would you believe it, he was une hundred and 
twenty years building it. At least, so I suppose 
from the account that is given of this wonderful 
affair. 

Soon after it was completed, he, with his wife, 
his three sons and his three daughters-in-law, all 
went in together. He admitted animals also, of 
every kind and description, (excepting fishes,) 
and [ suppose, taking it altogether, it made the 
most singular and wonderful meeting that ever 
was held. 

While they were inside this wonderful build- 
ing, it rained most tremendously; ,but I am 
afraid I shall weary you, so I will finish my 
story on another occasion.—S. S. Gleaner. 
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JOHN EDWARDS. 
A child may be clever, without being good. 


I was very early at my post. The services of 
the school had not commenced, and yet John 
Edwards was in his class, waiting my arrival. 
When the school began, he repeated his lessons 
with correctness and without delay, and when 
his classmates had finished theirs, he was pre- 
pared with several chapters which he had com- 
mitted to memory during the week. He repeat- 
ed them with accuracy. Learning was no toil 
to him—whatever he undertook he speedily and 
easily accomplished, and his memory was so 
good that he could retain what he acquired fora 
considerable time. He had passed rapidly 
through the various classes till he had reached 
the highest, and in one quarter of a year he re- 
peated to me more than two thousand verses of the 
Bible. For this he received the largest reward 
ever given in the school, as an encouragement 
for his diligence. So much were the Scriptures 
impressed on his mind, that almost any question 
arising from them he would readily answer, and 
the only difficulty, when the children were cate- 
chised, was to prevent his replying to all the 
questions. He read the word of God with pro- 
priety, and seemed to understand its precepts 
and its doctrines far better than the rest of his 
school-fellows. There could be no doubt he 
was, without exception, the most diligent of all 
our scholars, for he worked hard in the week, 
and had no encouragement at home. 

But now the fair side of the picture has been 
drawn; all the good qualities of John Edwards 
have been depicted, and now, for the sake of 
other Sunday School children, I shall paint the 
other side. John Edwards did not profit by any 
thing he acquired. In his class he was talkative 
and trifling,—at home he was disobedient to his 
parents, and unkind to his sisters; he kept com- 
pany with the most wicked boys of the neigh- 
borhood, and imitated their example; his tongue 
learned to utter lies and to curse; he became 
very disorderly in the school; he was ungrateful 
to his teachers, and slighted all their friendly and 
affectionate warnings; he considered his dili- 
gence as a scholar a sufficient excuse for his 
improper behaviour, and at length, so gross was 
his misconduct, that he was expelled from the 
school in disgrace. 

Now, how many children are there who re- 
semble John Edwards? Let them be assured 
that no abilities to learn can be admitted as an 
allowance for improper and immoral conduct. 
It is well to be diligent and attentive to learning, 
but it is better to obey the commands of God; 
and he who learns but little, and practices what 
he does learn, is more to be commended and ad- 
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mired than the most diligent scholar whose char- 
acter and conduct are not influenced by the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ.— Teacher’s Oflering. 





NORTH ENDERS AND SOUTH ENDERS, 


There is a North-End and a South-End to the 
city of Boston; and tigne was when the children 
of the different Ends were as much estranged 
from each other as if the Atlantic ocean rolled 
between them. They lived in a state of perpet- 
ual hostility, and often disturbed the whole city 
by their quarrels. Clubs, stones, brickbats, and 
other missiles, were used in these fights between 
the north-enders and south-enders. The follow- 
ing was told me by a manu, who, when about ten 
years old, was engaged in the fight. 

A few of the south-end boys met some of the 
north-end boys in an open square, near where 
Cornhill now is. One of the north-enders knock- 
ed off the hat of one of the south-enders, The 
south-ender struck the north-ender. The north- 
ender then struck back. Then at it they went, 
furious as wolves. The north-ender got the 
south-ender down. ‘The south-enders all rushed 
to the rescue of their comrade. Then the north- 
enders came to the help of theirs, so that the 
fight became general. News of it soon spread. 
South-enders and north-enders came pouring in 
from all parts of the city, arranging themselves 
according to the side of the line on which they 
happened to have been born; for those who 
lived at the south-end must fight with the south- 
enders, and all who lived at the north-end must 
fight with the north-enders; no matter which 
side was in the right. The boys never asked 
which side was right ; but after the war was de- 
clared and the fight had commenced, each one 
must fight for his end of the town, right or 
wrong; and he was branded as a traitor, who 
would not fight for his end, though he knew it 
to be in the wrong. Several hundred boys, on 
each side, pelted each other with stones and 
brickbats, clubs and fists, till late in the evening ; 
the older people looking on, but not interrupting 
the bloody fight—thinking that suéh wrathful 
conflicts tended to give courage and hardihood 
to their boys. Several had their limbs broken, 
some their teeth knocked out, two or three their 
eyes put out, and one was so injured that he 
died, leaving a poor widowed mother to mourn 
his loss. 

All this bruising, maiming, mutilating and 
killing, merely because one boy knocked off an- 
other’s hat! But it is as right for boys to mu- 
tilate and kill each other for knocking off a hat, 
as for men to maim and murder each other for 
insults or for kingdoms. Both are wrong. 

England and France lie about twenty miles 
apart—the straits of Dover running between 
them. Within four hundred and fifty years, the 
French and English have been at war two hun- 
dred and twenty-six years; and on both sides 
twenty-six millions of men have been slain. No 
reason can be assigned for these wars, more valid 
than this; the French live on the south side of 
the straits of Dover—the English on the north. 
The north side was England—the south France; 
therefore they killed each other. Just as the 
boys of Boston did. The only reason they could 
assign for their mutual hostility was, one party 
were south-enders, the other north-enders. All 
who were born in the north were bound, by birth, 
to defend the honor and reputation of their end ; 
and all who were born in the south end were 
bound to stand up for their end. The reputa- 
tion of either end depended not on doing right, 
but on gaining a victory. The reputation of the 
north-enders would be more injured by being 
beaten by the south-enders, than by committing 
the grossest wrongs and outrages on them. 
They were birth-right enemies, as they were 
taught to believe. A north-ender, in the opin- 
ion of south-enders, was not a brother and a 
playmate, but simply and solely a north-ender— 
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anenemy. A Frenchman, in the estimation of 
England and English diplomacy, is not a friend 
and brother, but a Frenchman. So as English- 
men and Frenchmen, being birth-right enemies, 
as they suppose, they can meet and kill each 
other. They could not do this as human beings 


—as brothers. [A Kiss for a Blow. 
Sold by B. B. Mussey, 29 Cornhill, Boston. 
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THE BLIND GIRL AND HER BIBLE. 


‘Jane, have you read your chapter to-day 2” 
said a lady to her little girl, one evening. 

Jane held down her head, and looked asham- 
ed, as she replied, ‘*‘ No, mother.” 

“Why not, my child? You know you have 
had all this afternoon to yourself,” remarked 
her mother in a tone of mingled sorrow and 
rebuke. 

*“‘T have been reading Uncle Richard’s Con- 
versations about the History of London, mother; 
and I thought I would finish that, and then read 
my Bible.” 

‘*But, my child, don’t you know that the 
Bible has the. first claims upon your attention. 
It is the Boox or Gop; while the other, though 
very good in its place, is the work of man. You 
should always read your Bible first, and other 
books afterwards.” 

Now Jane felt all this to be true; so she only 
held down her head the more, without making 
any reply. I suppose she felt guilty, and had no 
defence to make. After a few moments silence, 
her good mother remarked, 

‘“ Jane, if you will listen, I will tell you some- 
thing about a blind girl who was very fond of 
her Bible.” 

Jane looked up, and placed herself in a listen- 
ing attitude, as her mother related the following 
story. 

‘A little girl lived in France, whose eye sight 
was very bad. By the help of large letters, her 





parents succeeded in teaching her the alphabet. 
To their sorrow, and her pain, the little sight she 
nad became worse as she grew older, and she 
could not see atall. This was a source of much 
sorrow, since she earnestly desired to be able to 
read the Bible. For a long time she mourned 
her loss of sight, and remained in ignorance of 
the Word of Life. 

** At last, a pious man gave her a copy of the 
Bible for the Blind, which, you know, is printed 
in letters raised from the surface, so that they feel 
the letters with their fingers. The pious child 





received the gift with great joy, and, without in- 
struction, succeeded in learning to read in it. 

«« After some time, her Bible becomes useless. 
Her parents are dead, and the blind girl, being 
very poor, lives alone in a little chamber, and 
works hard for a living. Among other things 
she cultivates a piece of ground. Her fingers 
grow hard, through such rough usage, and she 
is not able to read with them at all. Poor girl! 
how sad she felt when she fougd she could not 
read her beloved treasure! On@day, she thought 
that if she should peel off the skin from the ends 
of her fingers, she could feel the letters. The 
thought brought joy to her lonely heart. She 
took a penknife and scraped off the skin; but 
alas, dear child, she could read no better than 
before. She endures great pain, and bad sores 
cover the tender places where the skin was 
taken off. Her hopes are now destroyed. Again 
and again she tries to distinguish the letters, but 
in vain. She cannot read. Her sad heart 
swells with grief. She weeps floods of tears; 
and taking up the blessed book, presses it to her 
lips, and says, 

‘Farewell! farewell! sweet word of my heay- 
enly Father—food* of my soul! I must part 
with thee !” 

‘¢ But in this most despairing moment the star 
of hope shines on the poor blind girl. To her 








surprise, as she presses the Bible to her lips, she 
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feels the form of the letters. She reflects—she 
tries—she hopes, nor hopes in vain! She reads 
—* Gospel according to Mark.” 

‘Happy blind girl! She kneels now, and 
with floods of joyful tears, thanks God for this 
discovery. She lies down, and all that night her 
lips are employed in reading the holy: book. 
She grows familiar with this new mode of read- 
ing, and though eyes and fingers are useless, her 
lips enable her to learn the will of God. 

‘Since that night, she has learned almost the 
whole of St. Mark’s gospel, and though blind 
and poor, she is happy and contented.” 

Jane had listened with great attention to this 
story. When her mother concluded, she went 
to her side, and said, ** Mother, I am not a good 
girl, for 1 love other books better than I do the 
Bible; but I will pray God to forgive me, and 
teach me to love His book, like this good French 
blind girl.” 

Who will follow Jane’sexample? Little read- 
er, will you?’ I hear you say yes! Then, may 
the God of the Bible help thee, my child, to keep 
thy promise !—S. S. Messenger. 
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SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED. 
Tue Goop SHEBHERD CARRYING HIS LAMBS. 

The prophet Isaiah, who lived about seven hundted 
years before Christ, was taught of God to speak of things 
that should take place a great while after that time. 
He wrote much about Christ. In the fortieth chapter 
and eleventh verse, he says of Him, “He shall feed his 
flock like a shepherd, he shal] gather the lambs with his 
arm, and carry them in his bosom.” Now, if you would 
know what it is to “ feed his flock like a shepherd,” you 
must first inquire how a shepherd leads his fleck, and 
then, how this applies to Christ and his people. When 
the writers of the Bible spoke of the shepherd feeding 
their flocks, they meant not only giving them food and 
drink, but attending upon them, watching, and defend- 
ing them ; for their flocks are not kept in pastures with 
fences around them, as we see in this country, but they 
drive them off a great way into the wilderness, wherever 
they can find food and water, and watch them all the 
time to keep them from wandering away and being lost, 
and to keep off the wild beasts. They keep them in 
one place till the feed is gone, and then remove them to 
another pasture; and as they are driving their flocks, 
the shepherds take up the lambs in their arms, and carry 
them in their bosom. Now, the Lord Jesus Christ is the 
Great and Good Shepherd of his people, and the little 
children are the lambs of his flock; and if they love him 
and trust in him, he will treat them with the same ten- 
derness and affection with which the shepherd treats 
the lambs of his flock... Though he will not take them 
up bodily and carry them in his bosom, yet he will do it 
spiritually. He will give them the arms of his spiritual 
strength, to help them to do right; and he will carry 
them in the bosom of his love. That is what it means. 
Is it not kind in the Lord Jesus, who is Lord of heaven 
and earth, to take"Buch notice of little children? And 
should they not, in their turn, give Him the warm gush- 
ings of their first affections? And, should they not be 
very careful not to grieve him by indulging in sin, which 
is sv hateful to Him ? 

Tue Goop SHEPHERD, LEADING HIS FLOCK. 


“ He calleth his own sheep by name, and leadeth them out.” 
John xz. 3. - 


When the sheep have eaten up their pasture, so that 
there is no'more grass, the shepherd must lead them out 
into another pasture; so he goes before them, and calls 
to them, and they know his voice, and come bounding 
along to the place where he is. He has a name for 
every one of them, and they know their names, so that 
when he calls to them, they will follow. This is the 
comparison which Christ uses to show how intimate he 
is with all his people, and what he expects of them. 
They must be so familiar with his voice, as it comes to 
them by his Holy Word, and by his Spirit operating on 











their hearts, as to know when he speaks and what he 
speaks. And he expects them to obey his voice and fol- 
low him. And they will, if they are truly his children, 
for they will know his voice. But if a stranger comes, 
and calls them by another voice, they will not follow. 
They can tell the difference between truth and error; 
because truth is the voice of Zhrist, which they know: 
but error is Satan’s voice, and “they will not follow, but 
flee from him.” 

But, sometimes the sheep are inclined to run away, 
and not follow where the shepherd leads; and then, he 
touches them with the long rod, which he holds in his 
hand, or slings a stone at them, from his bag, and drives 
them back again. So, sometimes, Christ’s people are 
inclined to wander from him, and he touches with the 
rod of affliction, and chastises them till they return. 

But sometimes, in going from one pasture to another, 
the shepherd has to lead his sheep through deep dark 
valleys, in going into and out of which, they have to 
pass up and down steep banks or precipices; but, when 
he sees one of them in danger of falling, he passes the 
crook on the end of his rod around its neck, while with 
his staff he supports himself, so as to keep the sheep 
from falling. The great and sore troubles of this life ; 
and especially the trying hour of death, are compared to 
these dark valleys; and, in these times of trial and deep 
distress, the Lord, the Good Shepherd, has promised to 
be with his people. So, David says, “ Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil: for thou art with me; thy rod and thy 
staff, they comfort me.” N. 
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A Happy Child. 

I was once attending for several weeks the bed of a 
sick man. He was ignorant, and did not know how to 
read. I observed that when I visited him, I was always 
watched and followed to the top of the house, where he 
lay, by a little boy, of about the age of five or six years. 
This little fellow, who was fat and clean to a nicety, re- 
mained in the room and listened with the greatest inter- 
est and attention, while I read, prayed, and talked with 
the dyimg man. 1 was struck with his manners, and 
asked the sick man who the boy was. He replied, “ He 
is my child, sir; and I wish I had half as much in my 
head as hehas in his.” “ What has hein his head which 
you so much desire?” “ All manner of good things,” 
answered the father. “He is a monitor in the infant 
school. He is always at it. He sleeps in that little bed. 
Then he sings himself to sleep with a hymn. In the 
morning he wakes with a hymn, and last night he was 
at it while asleep; for in his sleep he was repeating the 
ten commandments.”— Christian Inlell. 

a 

Remember to Keep Holy the Sabbath Day. 

A short time since, (says Mr. Barry,) in a certain part 
of the island of Jamaica, a child, who had been educated 
at a Sunday School, happened to see a negro mending 


his net upon the Sabbath day. The child immediately | - 


went up to him, and said, “Don’t you know that it is 
written in the word of God, ‘Thou shalt remember to 
keep holy the Sabbath day ?” 

“ Now, massa,” replied the negro, “if you bring de 
word of God, and read dat passage, I no mend my net 
on Sunday any more.” 

The child brought the Bible and read it so; the ne- 
gro laid aside his net, and going home to his wife, said 
“QO! menever see such a piccaninny as dat; him tell 
me all about de word of God! I never can work upon 
de sabbat again.”—London Teachers’ Offering. 

——~—_—_ 
A Boy Reproved by a Bird. 

When quite young, in my boyish days, I had watched 
some sparrows carrying materials to build their nest, un- 
der the eaves of a cottage adjoining our own; and al- 
though strict orders had been issued that none of us 
should climb up to the roof of the house, yet birds’ eg 
formed a temptation too powerful to be resisted. A fa- 
vorable opportunity presenting itself, the roof of the 
house was ascended, and not only was the nest pillaged, 
but seized and carried away. It was soon stripped of 
its unnecessary appendages, that it might appear as neat 
as possible. Among the ezternals thus removed, was a 
piece of paper, which had been a page of one of Dr. 
Watts’ hymn books, and which, thrown away, had been 
taken by the poor bird for the purpose of strengthening 














the nest or increasing the warmth. A word or two 
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caught my eye, and I unfolded the paper. Need I say 
was, I read those verses with, to say the 
least, curious feelings ? 
“© Why should I deprive my neighbor 
Of his goods against his will ? 
Hands were made for honest labor, 
Not to plunder nor to steal. 
“Guide my heart, O.God of heaven, 
Lest I covet what's not mine ; 
Lest I take what is not given, 
Guide my hands and heart from sin.” 


Had the bird been able to read and reason, it could 
not have selected a text more appropriate for reproof and 
instruction than this. What was contrived and done 
“in secret,” was thus condemned from the house-top. 

[London Youth’s Magazine. 
—@——. 
A Fatherless Family. 


The mother of a Sunday School boy, about thirteen 
years of age, who had just lost hes husband, overwhelm- 
ed with grief, exclaimed, “Oh! how we shall miss your 
father at morning andevening prayer!” “Yes, mother,” 
said the boy, “we shall miss him, but for all that we 
must not forget, nor omit it; and if you will aid me I 
will try.” This boy afterwards constantly officiated as 
leader in these devotional exercises. 

Of how much importance is it that pious Sunday 
School children should pray for others as well as them- 
selves, and endeavor in a proper manner, to persuade 
others to pray with them.—S. S. Treasury. 

——_~~—_ 
Drunk and Sober. 


We saw a hog lying in the gutter the other day, and 
in the opposite one a well dressed man (?) The first 
had a ring in his nose—the latter a ring on his finger. 
The man was drunk—the hog was sober. “A hog is 
known by the company he keeps,” thought we and so is 
the man.—Scotch paper. 


Argument for Laziness. 

A father asked a son of his own, what made him lie in 
bed so long? I am busied, said he, in hearing council 
every morning. Judustry advises me to get up, sloth to 
lie still; and so they give me twenty reasons for and 
against. It is my part to hear what is said on both 
sides, and by the time the cause is over dinner is ready. 
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VOICE OF THE FALLING LEAF, 
“ Hear my a. it is brief,” 
Said the little falling leaf; 
“In the spring of buds and flowers, 
Mine were bright and sunny hours; 
Pleasant moments passed away, 
And as pleasant as the day; 
Till young Summer, fresh and green, 
With her gay attire was seen ; 
And upon the waving tree, 
I was happy as could be; 
Every morning’s sun that rose, 
Did some beauteous thing disclose, 
To my pleased, admiring eye ; 
Buds and flowers would I espy, 
Which to light and being burst, 
Peeping from the humble dust ; 
The soft zephyr I would feel 
Gently o’er my spirits steal ; 
And alike, in sun and shade, 
Gay and cheerful was I made. 
But the summer time is past, 
And the frost is coming fast ; 
Soon he’ll lay his hand on me, 
And I then shall cease to be; 
Dry and faded, J shall fall— 
Tis the fate of me and all; 
And when Spring again shall bloom, 
Other leaves will take my room; 
Thus I'l] die and be forgot, 
And my place remembered not; 
But, O man, a lesson learn— 
This important trhth discern ; 
Though ’tis given by a leaf, 
Time is flying—youth is brief; 
Soon, the happy season past, 
You will fade like me at last. 
To secure a peaceful end, 
Let your steps to virtue tend; 
For you will, unlike to me, 
Live through an eternity ; 
Dying, with true wisdom blest, 
Heaven shal] be your endless rest.” 
As it spoke, the wind passed by, 
And the leaf fell, parched and dry. 

[Portiand Tribune. 














